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‘THE LANDS OF EROLY’ 


The earliest known owner of Airlie was the Mormaer of 
Angus whose lands fell forfeit to the Crown in the days of 
William the lion in the 1100’s. A century later Sir Simon de 
Preston held the land on tenure of military service; but in 
1378 the family resigned these possessions to the Crown. 
Robert II, conferred the ‘lands of Eroly’ on John de Capalla 
and William de Camera, respectively Keeper and Chamberlain 
of the King’s Chapel. A quarter of a century later they 
passed into the ownership of Sir John Stratoun of Laurieston, 
who is thought to have added to the original house, or to have 
rebuilt it. After his son was killed at the Battle of Harlaw in 
1411 he lost interest in the property, and on his death twenty 
years later it passed into the hands of a family destined to 
make the name of Airlie famous throughout Scotland. 


The new owner was Sir Walter Ogilvy, the second son of 
Sir Walter Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, the earliest known seat of 
the Ogilvies. The elder knight had led Angus men against the 
Highlanders in the Battle of Glascune, near Blairgowrie, and 
there met his death. Sir Alexander, his eldest son and succes- 
sor, is commemorated in the ballad ‘The Battle of Harlaw’— 
a yet more desperate fight against the Highlanders : 


‘Of the best amang them was 

The gracious gude Lord Ogilvy : 
The Sheriff-Principal of Angus 
Renownit for truth and equity, 

For faith and magnanimity, 

He had few fellows in the field, 

Yet fell by fatal destiny, 

For he nae ways wad grant to yield.’ 


After his marriage to a wealthy heiress, Isabel Durward, 
the founder of the Airlie branch of the Ogilvies was known 
as Sir Walter Ogilvy of Lintrathen; but, wealthy and am- 
bitious, he purchased various other properties in Angus and 
adjacent shires. He was Bailie of the Abbey of Arbroath, 
Lord High Treasurer and Master of the Household to James 
I.. who sent him to England to negotiate a truce, and to 
France in the train of Princess Margaret, the unhappy child 
bride of the ‘Spider King’ Louis XI. 


King James, who regarded him as one of his most trusted 
Councillors, in 1431 granted him licence to erect ‘his tower 
of Eroly’ in the form of a castle; and building is thought to 
have begun about 1432. No better site could have been 
chosen for a fortalice, for the swiftly flowing Isla and Melgum 
run through deep gorges on either side of it to their con- 
fluence just below the high ground on which the castle 
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stands. A wall of 35 feet high and 10 feet thick was raised to 
protect its only vulnerable side, and a deep ditch 30 feet 
wide was dug. It must have been considerably less cramped 
than most strongholds of that day, and the view it com- 
manded was so fine that it well deserved the name of “The 
Bonnie Hoose o’ Airlie.’ 


THE BATTLE OF ARBROATH 


As heir of the Durwards Sir Walter’s son John became 
the hereditary keeper of the ancient bell at Lintrathen 
dedicated to the Celtic Saint Meddam, who laboured in 
Angus before travelling south to convert the Picts. Sir John 
bestowing its emoluments upon his second wife, Margaret, 
formerly Countess of Moray. At a service in the church the 
virtues of this consecrated bell were extolled, and Lady 
Ogilvy was duly impressed as to the responsibility of guard- 
ing it. She then walked in a solemn procession to the Bell 
House at Airlie Castle. There she was given the feudal 
symbols of resignation of property of earth and stone, and 
was left alone some time behind a locked door, which sym- 
bolized the exclusion of all worldly thoughts. 


Her husband carefully consolidated his properties. But 
his occupancy of Bolshan Castle, the official residence of the 
Bailies of Arbroath Abbey, brought him into too close contact 
with the Lindsays and led in 1445 to the Battle of Arbroath. 
The Ogilvies were marching in battle array to the gates of 
the town when the Lindsay’s Chief, the Earl of Crawford, 
rode up to parley with them in a bid to avert the fray. He 
was wounded by an Ogilvy, and his followers fell forthwith 
upon their enemies, whom they greatly outnumbered : 


‘ At the loan of the Leys the play began 
And the Lindsays o’er the Ogilvies ran.’ 


Five hundred Ogilvies died upon the field; and the 
Lindsays too paid dearly for their victory. Their dying Chief 
was Carried in a litter to his seat Finhaven Castle: so also 
was his wife’s brother, Sir Alexander Ogilvy, who had fought 
on the other side, but was unfit to bear the journey to Inver- 
quharity. The morning after the Earl’s death his widow heard 
of her brother’s presence in the castle. Rushing into his room 
she smothered him with a down pillow snatched from the 
bed on which her husband’s body lay. 


There is a tradition that the Ogilvies attributed their 
defeat to the predominance of the unlucky colour green in 
their tartan, and that they, therefore, changed its hue. A 
couplet ran : 

‘An Ogilvy in green 
Should never be seen,’ 
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died 1666. 
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Ist Earl of Airl 


Sir John was succeeded by his son, Sir James, who as a 
young man travelled extensively in Europe, and later in life 
was sent on an embassy to Denmark. ‘He did so brauly carey 
hiselve ther and with sich dexterity and wisdom performed 
his business to the King’s contentment, so that for his guid 
service at his return he was created Lord Ogilvy.’ As a Mem- 
ber of Parliament and a Lord of the Council he displayed the 
business-like qualities of his grandfather, and like him was 
sent on a mission to England. He was Bailie of the Regality 
of Brechin and both Bailie and Justiciary of Arbroath Abbey, 
and from the Abbot he acquired both the Barony and Castle 
of Bolshan—a strong-hold overlooking the North Sea, which 
for the next two hundred years was the principal seat of the 
Ogilvy family. Shortly before his death in 1506 he also 
became Bailie of the Abbey of St. Mary at Coupar Angus. 


Lord Ogilvy married four times and had ten children. 
His widow, Janet Lyle, a daughter of a former Chancellor of 
Scotland, was granted the life-rent of Airlie Castle, where his 
heir, who had married young, spent almost all his life. He 
was an elderly man when he succeeded to the family hon- 
ours, which he held for less than a year. 


THE PRICE OF LOYALTY 


James, Master of Ogilvy succeeded his father while in 
his early thirties. He had been given the Ogilvy lands at Fin- 
gask during his grandfather’s lifetime, and since his marriage 
to the Earl of Crawford’s daughter made it safe for him to 
live near the Lindsay lands, he had resided chiefly at Bolshan. 
He enjoyed his estates only eight years before falling beside 
his king on Flodden Field in 1513. 


As his death could not be fully established several years 
elapsed before his young son James could be served heir to 
the estate. On reaching manhood this fourth Lord Ogilvy be- 
came a Member of Parliament, a Councillor, and a Lord of 
the Sessions. He was an ardent Roman Catholic, and his zeal- 
ous care of the Abbey under his charge caused him to stand 
high in the favour of prominent churchmen — particularly 
with Cardinal Beaton, the lover of his great-aunt Marion, a 
daughter of the first Lord Ogilvy. He is described as a ‘worthy 
person and honourable’ and a favourer of the ‘Auld Alliance’ 
with France. But above all he was a loyal supporter of the 
Crown for which his family suffered ‘gryt skaith.’ When the 
boy-king James V. made his escape from Falkland Palace 
Lord Ogilvy was one of the peers who rallied round him at 
Stirling and escorted him towards Edinburgh. Their forces 
were routed near Corstorphine, and fleeing from the ven- 
geance of the Douglases, he found refuge in a stotherd’s hut 
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in the Grampians. At a later date King James sheltered at 
Baikie Castle three miles from Airlie, but like his father and 
grandfather the owner spent little time at the old family seat. 


Though a statesman rather than a soldier, Lord Ogilvy 
became embroiled in the war brought about by Henry VIII.’s 
desire to force a marriage between his son and Scotland’s 
infant Queen. His days of soldiering were brief, for he lost 
his life at the Seige of Broughty Castle. His eldest son, who 
distinguished himself by taking some Border fortresses, was 
killed at the Battle of Pinkie in 1547 a few months before his 
father. 


James, the Master’s nine-year-old son, succeeded his 
grandfather as fifth Lord Ogilvy, and was reared a Protestant 
by his mother, who was niece of the Earl of Argyle. He was 
born at Airlie Castle, which had become his parents’ home on 
their marriage, and he lived there until his mother remarried. 
He was a thoughtful, serious-minded youth, and on returning 
from his foreign travels, he early played his part in public 
affairs. He acquired Abbey lands in Glenisla, where he built 
Fortar Castle and turned out men of other clans established 
there for several generations in order to make room for 
cadet branches of his own family to safeguard the glen from 
invasion. 


He was a devoted adherent of the unhappy Queen of 
Scots. His vassals were among those who marched north to 
subdue Huntly’s Rising; and he raised them again on the news 
of her escape from Loch Leven Castle in 1568. Although he 
arrived too late to fight at Langside, he was denounced as a 
rebel. Undeterred, he rose again on the death of the Regent 
Moray and seized Brechin—from which he was driven out to 
seek shelter in Glen Clova. After two years in exile he stole 
back to Airlie, but was taken prisoner. After his release he 
bought Argyle’s Castle at Farnell, near the Ogilvie’s burial 
ground at Kinnell, and set about its restoration. 


TROUBLE IN GLENISLA 


In spite of his suspected leanings towards Catholicism, 
Lord Ogilvy was in high favour with James VI., who sent him 
as his representative at the Coronation of Christian IV. of 
Denmark. The King determined to estabish law and order in 
the Highlands, and he summoned the chiefs to Edinburgh 
and warned them they would incur severe penalties unless 
the clan feuds were laid aside. At a great banquet spread 
around the Mercat Cross each pledged himself to live in peace 
with his neighbours. But during Ogilvy’s absence his eight 
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wild sons were raiding the lands of descendants of a Camp- 
bell Abbot of lax morals, who had settled his numerous 
progeny between Coupar and Glenisla from which territory 
the Ogilvies had been pledged not to oust them. The Camp- 
bells, who had hitherto aided the Ogilvies in repelling incur- 
sions by McGregors and other lawless men, turned upon 
their former allies, and grievous reports reached Edinburgh 
of loss of life and property on both sides. 


The second son John, an ardent Papist, had brought 
Jesuits to Airlie and Fortar to proselytize the people in the 
district, after the raid, which act afforded Argyle, as a leading 
Presbyterian, excuse to break the King’s peace and lead his 
men against the Ogilvies. In August 1591 Lord Ogilvy com- 
plained to his sovereign: ‘They entered Glenisla under silence 
of night and such force and violence that .. . with great diffi- 
culty and short advertisment, he, his wife and bairns having 
escaped, they ... with such barbarous cruelty . .. murdered 
and seized all who they found therein to the number of 22.’ 
The Master of Ogilvy escaped from Airlie, as his father had 
done from Fortar, but although Fortar Castle withstood a 
siege, and Airlie Castle escaped damage, many family proper- 
ties were laid in ruins. Argyle proceeded to Glen Clova and 
destroyed the ancient Ogilvy Castle there, slew many inhabi- 
tants, and drove away the cattle. 


There was no longer safety in Airlie, Fortar or Bolshan, 
from which some years before Lord Ogilvy’s unruly heir had 
issued under cover of night to raid the Laird of Bonniton’s 
house, where the inmates were all killed, as were several of 
his tenants whose homes were also pillaged. He made war 
upon the Arbuthnots in the Mearns and renewed the feud 
with the Lindsays with whom his clan had lived in peace for 
fifty years. A number of Ogilvies and Lindsays met one day 
in a narrow vennel in Arbroath where, as neither band would 
give way to the other, a fierce hand-to-hand conflict ensued 
in which the Lindsays fled leaving the causeway littered with 
their dead. Their leader, Lord Spynie, a brother of the Earl 
of Crawford, was seriously wounded. The turbulent Master, 
who with his brothers constantly suffered fines and imprison- 
ment, was then placed under house arrest at Airlie Castle, 
but before long he broke out and attacked Lord Spynie at 
Kinblethmont House, near Bolshan. 


Lord Ogilvy made his home at the now restored Farnell 
Castle until 1606 when he was carried to the family vault in 
the nearby Kirk of Kinnell. His unsatisfactory successor, in 
order to be out of reach of the Lindsays, remained at Airlie 
until his son’s marriage when he moved to Bolshan where, 
after a tempestuous life, he died in peace eleven years after 
his father. 


THE LADY IN THE TOWER 


Wild Lord Ogilvy’s son James became one of the greatest 
mien of his line. He was born at Airlie Castle in 1586, and 
lived there under the care of a tutor until he was fourteen. 
He was then sent to complete his education and to acquire 
military knowledge in France, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Italy. At nineteen he returned to Scotland, a tall, strong, 
stately-looking young man, and five years later he married 
Isabella Hamilton, the fifteen-year-old daughter of a wealthy 
and distinguished judge, who later became Earl of Hadding- 
ton. The young couple lived principally at Airlie Castle with 
occasional visits to Fortar, for on his son’s marriage Lord 
Ogilvy moved to Bolshan where his wife died the following 
year. 


To his son’s annoyance he married within two years 
Elizabeth, daughter of Napier of Edinbellie and Merchiston. 
During her husband’s last illness, without his knowledge, she 
stole over in her stepson’s absence to Airlie Castle, where the 
family papers and valuable heirlooms were lodged. This visit 
only became known after Lord Ogilvy’s death, and his son 
posted in haste to Airlie where, according to the terms of the 
marriage contract, the widow had at once taken residence. 
He found that a strong-box had been forced open and papers 
abstracted, and demanded what had become of them; but she 
persisted in denying all knowledge of their whereabouts. She 
later complained to the Privy Council ‘That she was commit- 
ted prisoner in a chamber of the tower quhich was watched 
day and nicht during his abode yere and yat scho had no 
commandment in ye house nor libertie to see her children . . 
and that many disgraces were done to hir.’ 


Her stepson, dismissing her complaints as ‘calumnies 
invented to extenuate ye gryt wrong scho did me,’ cast her 
adrift without home and with scant provision. Councillors 
reported to King James recommending ‘that Lord Ogilvy 
should yield to some of the demands . . . for her seasonbill 
satisfaction.’ But although the case dragged on into the reign 
of Charles I., her stepson remained obdurate, and gave the 
minimum of compensation to the aggrieved Dowager, who 
for eight years had ‘received nothing from her husband’s 
estate for her maintenance since his decease.’ 


In later days her son James claimed notice as a naval 
inventor who had devised ‘ane invention for preserving ships 
from sinking.’ In Charles II’s days some Ogilvy relatives 
obtained a patent for this device which, unhappily, did not 
achieve the miracles it was claimed to effect. 
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THE BURNING OF AIRLIE CASTLE 


Lord Ogilvy’s sons weré born in Airlie Castle and received 
their early education there under the care of a tutor. The 
eldest, James, who was born in 1611, entered St Andrew’s 
University where he was ‘tachit to handle the bow for 
archerie, the glub for goff, the batons for fencing, also to rin, 
to leape, to swoom, to warsell.’ He was proficient in such 


Artist’s impression of ruin of Airlie Castle 
after the burning by the Earl of Argyle in 1641 


exercises ; but his cousin, the Earl of Montrose, carried off 
the coveted silver arrow for the best archer of the year. 


During the months his family spent at Farnell Castle the 
Master had been the playmate of Lady Magdalene Carnegie. 
At sixteen he rode to Kinnaird to win her for his bride, but 
while fording the Esk his horse stumbled and pitched him 
headlong into the water. Unfit to present himself at the castle, 
and believing the accident to be a bad omen, he returned 
home. When he renewed his suit he found that offended 
Magdalene had become betrothed to Montrose. Within a year 
he wed the Earl of Banff’s daughter, Lady Helen Ogilvy, who 
proved a better wife than Montrose’s. The youthful couple 
spent the first years of their married life at Banff, and later 
at Airlie, passing the summer months at nearby Fortar Castle. 
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Wife of the 8th Lord Ogilvy, during the burning of Airlie Castle 
by Lord Argyle on 7th July, 1641 


His father was occupied in affairs of state. He sat in the 
legislative chamber in 1625 and the new king, Charles L., 
entrusted him with the affairs of Central Scotland. In 1639, 
when religious troubles broke out, he was summoned to York 
and given command of a cavalry regiment ‘For his own great 
merit and eminent services, and for the great loyalty and 
fidelity of his ancestors,’ he was created Earl of Airlie, and 
Lord Ogilvy of Alyth and Lintrathen. 


Hostilities were avoided ; but to avoid taking the Coven- 
ant, Airlie absented himself in England. Argyle egged on the 
other Covenanting Lords to send Montrose to destroy his 
castles so menacingly near the Campbell lands. But young 
Lord Ogilvy spiritedly refused to surrender Airlie to his 
former college friend, for his father had left him no direc- 
tions to do so. 


Montrose had not a sufficient force to take such a strong: 
hold, but on June 12th Argyle was granted a commission of 
‘Fire and Sword’ to destroy it. The Campbell chief, whose 
character was ‘dark, close and crafty,’ led his 5000 men there 
by way of Rattray. Lord Ogilvy sped to Fortar to warn his 
mother to make her escape, and to gather Glenisla men to 
attack Argyle. But before they could do so Airlie Castle had 
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fallen before a fierce attack. Lady Helen and her daughters, 
Anne and Margaret, aged two and four, had escaped across 
the Isla to Dundee. In spite of Campbell threats against any- 
one who gave her shelter, she found it at Kinblethmont, 
where a few days later her third daughter Marion was born. 
Lord Ogilvy sought refuge in England. 


In the late summer of 1641 the Castle was looted and 
burned by Argyle, who ‘took the hammer into his own hand 
and knocked down the hewd work of the doors and windows 
till he did sweat with heat.’ His subordinate, Campbell of 
Inverawe, dug in the ground till he unearthed the jewels and 
valuables, hidden by Lady Helen, after which, on his Chief’s 
orders, he burned Fortar Castle and another Ogilvy seat at 
Newton and laid waste Glenisla and Lintrathen, driving off all 
livestock, and leaving not ‘a cock to crow the day.’ Argyle 
was duly indemnified by Parliament for ‘all manner of burn- 
ing and the putting of persons to torture and death.’ 


IN THE WAKE OF MONTROSE 


After the burning of Airlie and Fortar the Earl made the 
thirteenth century Cortachy Castle his home. “The King’s 
Barony of Cortachy’ has been in Ogilvy hands since 1473, 
but the Earl had only bought it in 1625 from Thomas Ogilvy 
of Inverquharity. 


When the Lords of the Covenant decided to support the 
Parliamentary cause in England Montrose offered his ser- 
vices to King Charles, who appointed him commander of his 
forces in Scotland, and he was given 1300 troops to cut his 
way back to the Highlands. Lord Ogilvy, who had accompan- 
ied him to Oxford as his aide-de-camp, and Sir William Rollo 
crossed the Border in the guise of beggars to discover what 
support might be looked for, and after three weeks’ wander- 
ing Ogilvy returned with a gloomy account to take back to 
Oxford. On the road Cavalier horsemen, fleeing from Mars- 
ton Moor, told him the Roundheads blocked the way over 
Ribble Bridge. Taking command of this small body of cavalry, 
Ogilvy routed these guards; but he was surprised and 
captured by another party of Ironsides, and was carried as a 
prisoner to Hull. He was then removed to plague-stricken 
Edinburgh, where prisoners in the Tolbooth nearly died of 
starvation as people feared to bring them food. 


Meanwhile the Earl of Airlie and his younger sons, Sir 
Thomas and Sir David, had ‘buckled on their harnessing’ and 
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had joined Montrose who after his victory at Tippermuir set 
out from Cortachy to Aberdeen. As commander of the cav- 
alry, Airlie at the head of forty-five mounted volunteers, was 
of great service at the storming of the city, which he entered 
at his leader’s side. Montrose’s force disintegrated on the 
approach of winter. ‘Almost alone of the gentry old Airlie 
and his gallant sons refused to leave. They like Montrose 
fought . . . for an ideal of statesmanship.’ Sir Thomas, of 
whom it was said, the King ‘never had a truer servant, nor 
was there never a braver honester gentleman,’ performed the 
difficult feat of leading the cavalry ‘through wild Lochaber 
snows’ to Inverlochy, where the Ogilvies had the satisfaction 
of assisting in the humiliating defeat of Argyle. But a few 
days later Sir Thomas died of a bullet wound in the thigh. 


The strain of the winter campaign told upon the Earl, 
who a month later lay dangerously ill at Huntly Castle ; but 
he recovered in time to entertain Montrose at Cortachy, 
where a Council of War was held. He was in the saddle again 
by mid-summer, and with Sir David, 200 horse and some 
musketeers, joined Montrose at Dunkeld. On August 14th, 
1645, he played a gallant part in the Battle of Kilsyth. A 
thousand Highlanders had marched upon and attacked the 
Covenanters without orders from Montrose who called upon 
‘Old Airlie’ and his horsemen to redeem the day. It was the 
most complete victory Montrose ever gained. His casualties 
were low, but almost half the slain were Ogilvies. ‘It was a 
braw day, Kilsyth,’ an aged Highlander afterwards said, ‘At 
every stroke I cut an ell o’ breeks.’ 


But it was a sorry day a month later at Philiphaugh in 
1645. Lord Ogilvy, who had been released from prison after 
the recent victory, had recruited a large force of horsemen in 
the Borders. Father and son fought with their accustomed 
valour. The former escaped and lay in hiding among the hills 
of Atholl. The latter was less fortunate. His wounded horse 
had carried some distance from the field before it fell; 
but, lost in the mist, he sought shelter in a cottage whose 
occupants received him kindly and basely betrayed him. 
After little more than three weeks’ freedom he was marched 
to Glasgow and then to St Andrews where, to avoid the 
plague and to gratify the Covenanting citizens, trials and 
executions were to take place. 


The beheading of Lord Ogilvy was much looked forward 
to. The ‘Maiden’ was erected for the purpose, and his wife 
and mother and his sister, Lady Margaret Urquhart, were 
allowed to bid him a last farewell. The warder who brought 
in the candles, ordered the visitors to leave, quite unaware 
that one of the dimly seen figures with drawn hood was the 
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prisoner—‘a little light man,’ who had changed clothes with 
his sister who resembled him in feature and in height. Lord 
Ogilvy passed unchallenged through the prison gate, and 
sped to those of the city, where two men awaited him with a 
spare horse on which he rode to the Royalist camp at Blair 
Atholl. Owing to the intercession of the powerful Hamilton 
family and the Lindsays, Argyle was prevented from inflicting 
punishment upon brave Lady Margaret, for effecting her 
brother’s escape. 


Lord Ogilvy fought for Charles I]. at Dunbar, and was 
in his element skirmishing with Monk’s men in Scotland. 
But he was at last taken by surprise and shipped to Tyne- 
mouth Castle where he lay until on Cromwell’s death General 
Monk obtained his pardon. He made Balloch House his 
home; but after the Restoration spent much time at Court. 
He returned to Scotland in 1664, but his ‘Dear Heart’, Lady 
Helen, died a few months later. In his seventies he was again 
in arms assisting Claverhouse to suppress the Covenanters. 
He had the reputation of being more humane than other 
commanders. 


This second Earl of Airlie died in his nineties in the early 
days of Queen Anne, having lived under seven sovereigns 
and a Lord Protector. His last years were passed at Banff, 
where he had spent his early married life. 


THE RISING OF THE 715 


Although the old Earl’s surviving son, David, was nearing 
sixty when he came into the family honours and estates, he 
had married only five years before this event. His bride was 
the Earl of Strathmore’s eldest daughter Lady Grizel Lyon. 
Although ‘well stricken in spinsterhood,’ she had already 
provided him with two fine sons, James and John, born 
respectively in 1698 and 1699. 


‘The Countess of Airlie, a capable manager, at once 
took full control of the estates .. She had neither to force 
nor wheedle her way to full control; she was allowed to 
take the reins into both hands. During her tenure the 
leases were drawn up in her name as they were in the 
handwriting of the Most Potent Grizel, Countess of 
Airlie . . . Nothing escaped the shrewd and watchful eye 
of the Countess ... and Cortachy during her reign was 
an object-lesson in domestic economy .. . She was never 
te) He in her element as when keeping all hands at 
work.’ 


Her vigilance did not prevent her high-spirited seven- 
teen-year-old elder son from getting into a pretty scrape 
when home on his first summer vacation from Edinburgh 
University in 1715. He had gone to what was said to be a 
sporting gathering at Amulree at which, according to an old 
song, James Carnegie, the Jacobite Earl of Southesk, turned 
up in the guise of a wandering piper and played inflammatory 
airs upon his pipe : 


‘There’s some gat swords, 
An’ some gat nane, 
An’ some were dancin’ mad their lane, 
An’ mony a vow Oo’ war was ta’en 
That nicht at Amulree. 
There was Tullibardine an’ Burleigh 
An’ Struan, Keith and Ogilvie, 
An’ brave Carnegie, 
What but he, the Piper o’ Dundee.’ 


Lord Ogilvy raised recruits in the glens of Isla, Prosen 
and Clova for the regiment which the Earl of Panmure led 
out to join the Ear! of Mar, who raised King James’ Standard. 
Though ‘a very young gentleman,’ he is said to have been 
‘both ardent and capable; and was a regular attendant at 
Council meeting.’ He had a narrow escape from death at 
Sheriffmuir when fighting beside his cousin, the youthful Earl 
of Strathmore, who was killed by a soldier to whom he had 
given quarter. He was among the nobles who welcomed King 
James to Glamis Castle after his landing in Scotland — too 
late to retrieve the situation. Mar had let every opportunity 
slip by, and the insurrection came to an ignominious end. 


Lord Ogilvy escaped to France in the spring of 1716: but 
the anxiety he had undergone had been too much for the old 
Earl of Airlie, whose death took place the following year. The 
intercession of the King of France brought about his heir’s 
return in 1725 to estates which were fortunately unaffected 
by his attainder. He died tragically of smallpox in 1730, a 
month after his marriage to Anne, daughter of David Erskine 
of Dun, and his brother John assumed the title which the 
returned exile had been accorded by courtesy only. 


‘LE BELL ECOSSAIS’ 
This fourth Earl’s son, David, Lord Ogilvy, born in 1725, 
known in France as ‘Le Bel Ecossais’ on account of his good 
looks, was a likeable character : 
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‘Warm-hearted to a degree, he was the embodiment 
of friendship ; and ever cheerful. Even in the long years 
of exile he never parted with his good-humour. Broad- 
minded and generous to a fault, he was yet firm, stead- 
fast, and resolute of purpose; while on a matter of 
principle . .. unbending and inflexible ... He was a happy 
combination of the two illustrious members of his 
house, having the strength of character and will of the 
first Earl, and the “hail-fellow-well-met” disposition of 
the second .. . He was an attractive youth — tall, well- 
built, handsome, with long dark auburn hair falling in 
curls to the shoulder, .. . and dark blue eyes that were 
radiant with good-humour . . . Gay of spirit, light of 
heart, he was the soul of roystering youth.’ 


After four years at school in Perth he entered Aberdeen 
University at fourteen, and two years later was sent to Edin- 
burgh to study logic, metaphysics and constitutional law. ‘A 
universal admirer of the fair sex,’ he at once fell madly in 
love with a baronet’s beautiful daughter, Margaret Johnstone, 
who had come from Dumfries to attend the St Andrew’s Day 
Ball — two days after which they were secretly married in 
1742. As Margaret had become the toast of the town, and 
her young husband haunted the house of the aunt with whom 
she was staying, the truth was soon out. Her uncle, Lord 
Elibank, wrote to placate the irate Earl of Airlie, who at the 
end of the session sent the two best horses from his stud for 
the young couple’s journey to Cortachy. There the bride 
remained after her groom was shipped to France to complete 
his education at a military academy. 


At twenty he returned to Angus, where the Duke of Perth 
was working up the Jacobite interest before Prince Charles’ 
expected landing in Scotland. Ogilvy was not the impetuous 
youth he is pictured. Perth could not at first draw him into 
his schemes ; but when he did come in he was of immense 
help, and received a secret commission to act as Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County: It was a busy and exciting summer ; 
and at its close he had the honour of welcoming the Prince 
on his arrival at Perth. 


Lord Ogilvy rejoined his royal master at Edinburgh on 
October 10th, 1745, at the head of his Angus regiment which 
his parents had sold their jewels and plate to equip. The men 
were on guard duty at Holyrood until their transference to 
Leith. They marched to the Border with the column led by 
the Dukes of Atholl and Perth, and served under Lord 
George Murray, who commanded the blockading forces at 
Carlisle, which surrendered after a two days’ siege. 
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Lord Ogilvy was much concerned about the bad 
reception the Scots met with in England; and there was much 
wrangling among the officers regarding the respective duties. 
It was reported that he engaged in a duel with Hunter of 
Burnside, an Angus laird, and that he threatened to throw up 
his commission and serve as a volunteer if his men were ‘em- 
ployed in such dirty work’ as hauling the baggage. The Angus 
men marched southward with the vanguard of the army; but, 
owing to their good discipline, they were detailed to remain 
with the rearguard on the difficult retreat from Derby. They 
were fired upon by a hostile mob when leaving Manchester. 


At the Battle of Falkirk in 1745 the Angus Regiment, 
reinforced by an even stronger second battalion commanded 
by Sir James Kinloch, was posted on the left of the second 
line behind the Camerons. Unluckily they and Lord Lewis 
Gordon’s Aberdeenshire men, eager to set upon the enemy, 
joined in the first line’s charge, and could not be recalled 
when needed. Their young colonel entered Falkirk without 
his men ; but he marshalled them next morning, and was the 
first to return to Stirling to assist the Duke of Perth, who 
was besieging Stirling Castle. They were quartered at St. 
Ringans, but suffered cruelly when on duty in the trenches 
in the bitter winter weather. Again there was dissatisfaction 
among the Prince’s leading officers who mistrusted Murray of 
Broughton, his Secretary and evil counsellor. As Lord Elcho 
recorded: ‘Lord George Murray, Lord John Drummond, Lord 
Ogilvy, and I did not like Mr Murray and looked upon him as 
a dishonourable man. Time has proved that we were right.’ 


On the retreat to the Highlands the Angus men enjoyed 
seven days’ leave in their own country, and all but 95 of the 
680 returned to their colours to serve at Dipple with the 
Army of the Spey. They thus took part in the hazardous 
retreat after Cumberland crossed the river. 


At Culloden they were in a place of honour on the ex- 
treme right of the Prince’s second line, in the rear of the 
Atholl Brigade. Lord George ordered them to line the wall 
of Culloden parks, where he feared the enemy would attempt 
an outflanking movement. But while he was charging with 
the first line men, a contrary order was given that the regi- 
ment was to withdraw slightly, form a square, and act as a 
reserve. The enemy was thus left a clear field for operations, 
but the regiment was saved from sustaining severe casualties: 
and the fact that it was still unbroken, perhaps saved the 
right wing regiments on their retreat. Time and again the 
Angus men turned and held off the pursuing dragoons while 
the Highlanders from the front line made their escape from 
the moor. 
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Though few of the Angus men died at Culloden, many 
who returned to their glens were hunted down, cast into 
prison, and later transported to slavery in America. 


LADY OGILVY’S ADVENTURES 


The ladies of the House of Airlie were as militant as the 
men. When the Duke of Atholl wrote requesting that the 
castle on Loch Clunie—part of the Countess’s dower—might 
be loaned to house Redcoat prisoners from Prestonpans, her 
elder daughter, Lady Elizabeth, wrote in her parents’ absence 
to give consent. She added that if the preacher at Clunie 
hesitated to hand over the key he was to be locked up also! 


Lady Ogilvy, though of Whig stock, assisted in raising 
men, and forcibly compelled the Provost of Coupar Angus to 
proclaim King James. She was a shining light at Prince 
Charlie’s Court, and a dress she wore at Holyrood is still pre- 
served. Regarding herself as a ‘listed soldier,’ she accom- 
panied his army to England. She and Mrs Murray, the wife of 
the Prince’s Secretary, drove in the Prince’s and the Duke of 
Perth’s coaches—bystanders speculating much as to who they 
could be. At Derby a chaise was commandeered for them ; 
but the enemy was gaining on the retreating army, and it 
was suggested that Perth, who was hastening ahead to bring 
up reinforcements, should drive to Scotland and carry them 
with him. 


The chaise with its escort of 110 mounted guards waited 
outside the Prince’s headquarters at Lancaster while dis- 
patches were prepared, and wild rumours arose and were 
carried northward that Charles had been defeated and that 
he and the Duke were about to flee to Scotland with what 
money they could carry. By the time the travellers reached 
Kendal the townsfolk and country people who had come to 
market were ready to attack the supposedly treasure-laden 
fugitives. Tall and handsome Lady Ogilvy was immediately 
mistaken for the Prince in woman’s clothes. 


People hurled garbage, ‘stones, or anything they could 
pick up’ upon the chaise as it approached the Fish Market, 
where the mob, closing in upon the guards, ‘fell upon them 
with clubs.’ A servant was knocked off his horse and fatally 
injured, and a yokel rode off on his mount with the Duke’s 
portmanteau strapped to the saddle. Perth, ordered his 
Hussars to fire over the heads of the people who, undeterred, 
milled around the chaise and cut the traces of the horses as 
they reared and slipped on the cobblestones. 
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After charging the crowd the Hussars forced a passage 
through the town. Shots were fired upon the chaise from a 
window, and in the melee that ensued a farmer was killed, 
two Kendal men seriously wounded and also a Hussar, who 
dropped dead some miles further along the road. With dam- 
aged harness and spent horses, the party laboured up Shap 
Fell; but on nearing Penrith blazing beacons and news that 
enemies lined the hedges, caused them to decide to return to 
Shap and to attempt to reach Scotland next day by another 
route. 


A treacherous guide conducted them by Langwathby 
Moor where 300 Dutch soldiers, militiamen and armed vil- 
lagers were drawn up. The Duke, who would have fought his 
way through had it not been for the presence of the ladies, 
had to retreat, pursued by the enemy who captured a Hussar 
before the fugitives won clear and rejoined the Jacobite 
army. “The Sunday Hunting,’ as it was called, was long 
remembered by the country people in Cumberland and West- 
morland. 


Lady Ogilvy’s adventures were by no means ended. She 
was at Stirling when the Jacobites beseiged the Castle. On 
their hurried withdrawal she was unwarned, and awoke to 
find the town full of enemy soldiers who had issued out from 
the castle and seized her chaise. She was fortunate indeed 
to make her escape and rejoin her friends. 
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ESCAPE TO EXILE 


After disbanding his regiment Lord Ogilvy dared not 
return to Cortachy, where Hessian troops guarded the passes 
to the glens. He, therefore, slipped over the hills and hid in 
the crags above Loch Whirrall in Glen Clova. John Thomson 
a Lintrathen lad whom he had taken into his service, went 
to Dundee to contact various sea-captains. He returned with 
news that Captain Stewart, on whose ship they had crossed 
from France, was about to sail to Norway ; so together they 
made their way to the coast, travelling usually by night and 
in disguise : 


‘John was acting the master and his Lordship the 
servant. They were putting up somewhere for the night 
and his Lordship, in the character of servant, was pre- 
paring supper — oatmeal porridge. John, seeing him 
tumbling the meal in handfuls, and having the prospect 
of having spoilt porridge, kept anxiously whispering — 
“twinkle your little finger, my Lord.” After that they 
made it a habit for John to call his Lordship ‘‘Davie,”’ 
and in later days, when living at Cortachy again, John 
always gave his Lordship his titles in company, but, when 
they were by themselves his Lordship was just “Davie.” 


They made their way by Airlie, Glamis and Lumley Den 
to Broughty Ferry. The captain was waiting by the Lights 
of Tay to take them aboard with other fugitives, but Ogilvy 
was much distressed to learn that Sir James Kinloch had 
been captured by the Hessians. He himself was captured on 
landing at Bergen, for Britain had requested friendly powers 
to lay hold of escaping Jacobites. John, struggling with bag- 
age in the hold, escaped notice. Rigged as a sailor, he scoured 
the city in search of his master who, being ill, had been 
taken to a hospital. A message got through to him, and he 
stole out to where John awaited him. But soon they realised 
they were pursued by three men, against whom Ogilvy was 
in no state to fight: 


‘They shaped their course to a narrow rocky gorge 
to allow one to face the three on better terms. Arriving 
there, John directed his master how to proceed, and 
where to wait a certain length of time, when if he (John) 
did not appear, to shift for himself . . . However, John 
appeared at the appointed place and time. “There is 
blood on your clothes, John,” said his Lordship. ‘Ou, 
aye, Davie, man,” replied John, “But it’s no’ mine.” That 
was all that passed on the subject.’ 


Fearing that the wintry weather would kill his ‘angel in 
one day,’ Lord Ogilvy had wished his wife to remain at 
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Cortachy. But she had rejoined the army on Speyside, and, as 
at the Battle of Falkirk, she had held a spare horse for him at 
Culloden. She was arrested some days later, and imprisoned 
first in Inverness, and then in Edinburgh Castle. The Gover- 
nor, a friend of her uncle, allowed relations and servants free 
access to her rooms, and ‘the bonnie lady’ induced the 
washer-woman, who came twice a week with her clean linen, 
to promise to change clothes with her. Feigning illness, she 
obtained permission for her sister, Barbara Johnstone, to re- 
main with her for a few days. The laundress arrived when 
the usual warder was off duty, and donning her clothes and 
imitating her limp, Lady Ogilvy with a bundle of washing 
hobbled out of the Castle to Abbey Hill, where a friend with 
two good horses and a change of clothes awaited her. 


The washer-woman walked out when the usual sentry 
returned, and Miss Johnstone, pleading the invalid’s state, 
kept him out of the room that night while her sister, accom- 
panied by an Edinburgh merchant named Archibald Hart, 
made for Hull. She boarded a ship there in masculine attire— 
an unfortunate choice since shipmasters were on the watch 
for escaping Jacobites. But pretending that she wished to 
escape the disgrace of imprisonment for debt, she was allow- 
ed to sail. She joined her husband in France where she 
remained for several years until she returned to Scotland 
that her son might be born there in 1751. 


THE RIGHTFUL HEIR RETURNS 


Lord Ogilvy was allowed to enlist exiled Scots for the 
French service and ‘Le Regiment Ogilvy’, consisting of 
twelve companies, saw much fighting and acquired distinc- 
tion. Its young commander was in high favour with the King 
and Queen of France: 


‘His handsome presence, cheerful spirit, courtly 
manner, and irresistible good-humour, made him immen- 
sely popular .. . Louis XV. represented to Lord Ogilvy 
that he would have to choose a mistress among the ladies 
of the Court—the courtiers would regard it otherwise as 
an intolerable breach of good manners... A series of 
letters passed between husband and wife on the subject, 
. . . and a compromise was affected, as Lord Ogilvy 
resumed his place at Court in the society of his mistress 
Madame D’ Aiguillon.’ 


But his ‘Dearest Angel’ was still his love, and when she 
died at thirty-three, after her return to France, he wrote that: 
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‘The light of my life has gone out.’ Four years later, in 1761, 
his father died. He longed to return to Scotland, but it was 
not until 1778 that Louis XVI. interceded with George III., 
and an Act of Parliament relieved the exile from the ban of 
outlawry and charge of high treason. He was fifty-three 
when, after thirty-two years of exile, he boarded the ship 
that was to carry him back to Scotland. Standing on the 
deck he saw John Thomson hurrying up the gangway, a 
French-woman, carrying a heavy trunk behind him. ‘She’s 
my wife, Davie, Hoo d’ye think she’l do ?’ he called out. 

His master cared for John as he did for all who had 
followed him : 


‘He never lost sight of any of the men who were out 
in the ’45. The dependents of those who fell in the field 
were the objects of his care and bounty . . . with all and 
sundry he was immensely popular. His free-and-easy 
manner, his kindly humanity as he rode over his estates, 
visiting every farmhouse and cottage, taking a full- 
hearted interest in all their concerns, made him a great 
favourite ... Although he was generally known as ‘‘The 
Fighting Lord,” he lived a quiet, retired life, devoting his 
time and energies to the improvement of his estates, 
bringing the knowledge he had acquired during his stay 
in France into requisition.’ 


In 1792 he restored Airlie Castle which had long stood a 
monument to the destructive zeal and vengeful spirit of the 
Covenanters. It rose again in all its former beauty to become 
once more a house of hospitality for the friends and vassals 
of the House of Ogilvy. Friends of campaigning days and 
distinguished visitors from France were entertained by a 
host who usually wore the uniform of a colonel of the French 
Guards — though he had risen to a Major-General’s rank. 
Airlie was his favourite summer residence until a few years 
before his death in 1803. 


Neither his son, who died unmarried in 1812, nor his 
brother Walter Ogilvy of Clova, who eventually succeeded to 
the estates, lived at Airlie. On the marriage of the latter’s 
eldest son David to Clementina Drummond, the castle was 
made ready for them. The attainder was reversed in their 
day, but ‘the Good Countess,’ as the bride was called, was so 
delicate that the family lived much abroad. Both she and his 
second wife predeceased the Earl who died in 1848. 


He was succeeded by his son, David, the tenth Earl who 
died whilst on a visit to Denver, Colorado, U.S.A., in 1881. He 
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married Blanche, a daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley, and 
when she became a widow, she made her home at Airlie 
Castle which then became the dower house of the family. 


The tenth Earl was succeeded by his eldest son, David, 
eleventh Earl who was killed in the South African war at the 
battle of Diamond Hill on June 11th, 1900, commanding the 
12th Lancers. He married Lady Mabell Gore, daughter of 
the Earl of Arran, who made her home at Airlie Castle in 1918. 


The eleventh Earl was succeeded by his eldest son, David, 
as twelfth Earl who married in 1917 Lady Bridget Coke, 
daughter of the third Earl of Leicester. 


His eldest son, David, Lord Ogilvy, married in 1952 


Virginia Fortune, daughter of John Barry Ryan of Moorland 
Farm, Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
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The Bonnie Hoose o’ Airlie 


JAMES, Earl of Airlie, having left Scotland to avoid being compelled to 
subscribe the National Covenant, the Estates of Parliament, in June, 1640, 
sent the Earls of Montrose and Kinghorn to take possession of his houses 
of Airlie and Fortar. On their coming to Airlie Castle, they summoned 
Lord Ogilvy to surrender it; but his Lordship replied that his father was 
absent, and had left no orders with him to give up the house to any subject, 
and that he would defend the same to the utmost of his power until his 
father returned from England. Finding that they had not sufficient force 
to compel him, they returned; and in the month of July the estates gave 
a new commission to the Earl of Argyle, who assembled, it is said 5,000 men 
for that purpose. After demolishing Airlie Castle, Argyle proceeded to 
Glenisla, where he burned Fortar, another stronghold of the Ogilvys. 


The following popular and spirited ballad is not very correct in its 
historical details — a matter not much regarded in such compositions, and 


like all traditional ballad poetry, the copies vary considerably :— 


It fell on a day, a bonnie summer day, 
When the corn was brearin’ fairly, 

That there fell out a great dispute, 
Atween Argyle and Airlie. 


Argyle he has ta’en five hunder 0’ his 
men, 
Five hunder men and mairly, 
And he’s awa by yon green shaw 
Come to plunder the Bonnie Hoose 
o’ Airlie. 


The lady look’d o’er the hie Castle wa’ 


And, oh! but she sighed sairly, 
When she saw Argyle and a’ his men 
To plunder the Bonnie Hoose 
0’ Airlie. 
“Come doon to me,” says proud 
Argyle. 
“Come doon and kiss me fairly, 
Or I swear by the sword I haud in 
my hand, 
I winna leave a stannin’ stane 
in Airlie.” 
“T’ll no come doon, ye tause Argyle, 
Until that ye speak mair fairly, 
Tho’ ye swear by the sword 
ye haud in yer hand 
Ye winna leave stannin’ stane 
in Airlie. 


“Had my Gudeman been at his hame, 
As he’s awa’ wi’ Chairlie, 
There’s no a Campbe!l in a’ Argyle 
Daur hae trod in the bonnie green 
0’ Airlie. 


“Tt’s I hae borne eleven bonnie sons, 
The twelfth ane has ne’er seen 
his daddie, 
Tho’ I should hae born as mony, 
mony mair, 
They would a’ been the servants 
0’ Chairlie. 


“But sin’ we can haud oot nae mair, 
My hand I offer fairly ; 
Oh! lead me doon to yonder glen, 
That I mayna’ see the burnin’ 
0’ Airlie. 


He’s ta’en her by the milk-white hand 
But he’s no ta’en her fairly : 

For he’s led her up to the hie hill tap 
To see the burnin’ o’ Airlie. 
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Clouds 0’ smoke and flames sae high 
Sune left the wa’s but barely, 
And she laid her doon on that hill 
to dee, 
When she saw the burnin’ o’ Airlie. 
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